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the murder of our men!   I feel so deeply that it is with
very great difficulty I can restrain myself."

On the following day, March 30, he wrote again to Cap-
tain Cowles:

"Of course I cannot speak in public, but I have advised
the President in the presence of his Cabinet, as well as
Judge Day and Senator Hanna, as strongly as I knew how,
to settle this matter instantly by armed intervention; and
I told the President in the plainest language that no other
course was compatible with our national honor, or with the
claims of humanity on behalf of the wretched women and
children of Cuba. I am more grieved and indignant than
I can say at there being any delay on our part in a matter
like this. A great crisis is upon us, and if we do not rise
level to it, we shall have spotted the pages of our history
with a dark blot of shame."

On the same day, to another brother-in-law, Douglas
Robinson, of New York, he wrote:

*l Neither I nor any one else can give you more than the
merest vague forecast of events. The President is resolute
to have peace at any price. As far as he is concerned, un-
less the Spaniards declare war, we will not have it. Con-
gress, however, is in an entirely different temper. The
most influential man in it, Tom Eeed, is as much against
war as the President, and the group of Senators who stand
closest to the President are also ferociously against war.
Nevertheless, Congress as a whole wishes either war or
action that would result in war. Their most patriotic and
able men take this view, and I doubt if they can be much
longer restrained. Therefore I think it about a toss-up
whether we have war or peace. The trend of events is for
war. Congress is for war. All it needs is a big leader;
but the two biggest leaders, the President and the Speaker,
both of whom have enormous power, are almost crazy in
their eagerness for peace, and would make almost any sac-
rifice to get peace.'7